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DROLLERIES IN REASONING 


WHEN railways were projected about half a 
century ago, all sorts of whimsical reasons were 
given why they should not be tolerated. They 
would seriously lessen the number of horses ; the 
noise made by the trains would so greatly terrify 
sheep and cattle in the adjacent fields as to lessen 
the breeding of these animals, and enhance the 
price of butcher-meat; they would ruin small 
towns ; country gentlemen would have their peace 
awfully invaded, and their estates would be next 
to worthless, We remember all these and many 
other absurdities being uttered. How the fears 
apprehended by small-minded persons have been 
signally falsified! Horses are more in demand and 
dearer than ever. Sheep and cattle have learned 
to pay little or no attention to passing trains. 
Small towns are everywhere growing and becom- 
ing prosperous, Country gentlemen who once did 
all in their power—sometimes in a shabby way— 
to prevent railways coming near their properties, 
are now glad to have them in their neighbour- 
hood, and have become quite alive to their value 
in raising the rent of land. 

It is amusing to recollect that the learned 
authorities of Eton went the length of instructing 
Sergeant Merewether to oppose the passing of the 
Great Western Railway bill, on the ground that | 
if the railroad were made, the Thames would be | 
choked up for want of traffic, the drainage of | 
the country through which it passed would be 
destroyed, and Windsor Castle itself be left 
unsupplied with water; while London would pour 
forth its most abandoned inhabitants to pollute 
the innocent minds of the Etonians, and the boys 
would run up to town in play-hours to mix in 
all its dissipations, returning before their absence 
was discovered. The bill only passed by its pro- 
moters inserting a clause providing that no station 
should be built near Eton, and that men should 
be specially detailed to warn the schoolboys off 
the line. Even so lately as 1871 a Frenchman 
petitioned the Corps Législatif to refuse its sanc- 


tion to the construction of any more railways, 


because the smoke from the engines killed the 
roses, and neutralised the perfume of the acacia 
and jasmine. 

Paltry fears, real or pretended, concerning pro- 
gressive improvements have been demonstrated 
we suppose since the beginning of time. In all 
ages there are certain weak captious-minded indi- 
viduals, eccentric in their notions, who seem to 
take a pleasure in differing from everybody else, 
and in opposing everything, no matter how advan- 
tageous it is likely to be to society. The opposi- 
tion to railways was matched by the opposition 
to the use of carriages a hundred years earlier. 
The luxurious indulgence of keeping a coach was 
inveighed against as being destructive of good 
housekeeping and conducive to all manner of evil ; 
and especially to be reprobated by reason of the 
new vehicles shattering the casements of the houses 
they lumbered by, and making such a confused 
noise that dwellers therein could neither sleep, 
speak, hear, write, nor eat their meals in comfort ; 
to say nothing of their propensity for toppling 
their occupants down hill and over the bridges, 
breaking arms and legs, and running over the old, 
the young, and the crippled. The appearance of 
stage-coaches on the king’s highway caused trades- 
men and innkeepers to unite in petitioning the 
Crown to put down the monstrous innovation, 
on the plea that the new mode of travelling would 
lower the value of farm-produce ; and, alarmed by 
there being as many as half-a-dozen stage-coaches 
on the road in 1762, John Crosset of the Charter- 
house insisted upon their summary suppression, 
arguing that they caused gentlemen to visit London 
upon every small occasion ; nay, the conveniency 
of the passage made their wives often come to 
town—who, rather than dare such a journey on 
horseback, would stay at home, instead of rushing 
to the capital, where they must don fine clothes, 
go to plays, and get such a habit of idling and 
such a love of pleasure as to make them uneasy 
ever after. 

In all the juries we happen to have been upon, 
one or two persons have taken a pleasure in seeing 
things quite differently from the others, and been 
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a great plague in arriving at a unanimous verdict. 
Such saatouinsl individuals usually hit upon 
some small point on which they say they are 
not clear, and appear to be incapable of judging 
from the leading and really important facts in 
the evidence. People of this obstinately eccentric 
nature are often seen to explain events by far- 
fetched causes, instead of by the plainest deduc- 
tions of common-sense. We once heard a crotchety 
individual observe that there had been no good 
weather since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
That measure finished the good old English 
climate. Just as wisely did the journalists of 
Vera Cruz lay the rising of the red men in 
Eastern Yucatan to the account of the govern- 
ment for permitting freemasons and spiritualists 
to live in the state. But reasoners of this sort 
are common everywhere. The fetich priests of 
the Gold Coast looked upon the small-pox as 
the outcome of the people persisting in cracking 
m-nuts in order to extract oil from the 
ernels; as some folk in England believed the 
cholera was invited here by the issue of the so- 
called godless florin; and the old Scotswoman 
insisted that the grouse disease was heaven's 
retribution on the lairds for letting their moors 
to the Southrons. 

An inconsequent reason has the advantage of 
being unanswerable. The lady who preferred 
sculpture to painting because it took a better 
polish ; the old captain, certain of experiencing 
nasty weather because one of his male passen- 
gers parted his es 7 - — 4 — we 
stage-carpenter who declared they might talk o 
Steen: Kemble, and Kean, but give him 
Bannister as Hamlet, ‘he was always done twenty 
minutes sooner than any one of ’em,’ as effectually 
precluded contradiction as the Detroit butterman 
who, upon a fair customer inquiring how he could 
have the conscience to charge her thirty-two cents 
a pound for butter, replied: ‘Well ma’am, you 
see the grocers can’t carry much of a reserve, and 
we can’t turn our collaterals at a sacrifice. If the 
} government calls in the bonds due this year, and 
the imports of bullion tend to ease the money- 
market, butter must find its level, like every- 
thing else. It is very panicky just now, but I 
think the worst is over.’ The lady was satisfied, 
That is more than could be said of Captain 
Speke, whose complaint that his servants were 
charged more for tobacco than any one else, was 
met by Sheik Said with the remark that his 
friend was a big man, and therefore ought to pay a 


— 

e Sheik thought the compliment would 
make amends for the robbery, as did Captain 
Burnaby’s Osman in a similar predicament. 
Reproached for charging his master shillings for 
what he had paid pence, the artful rogue said: 
‘The Effendi’s horses are not like other horses ; 
they eat more and work more, We, and he too, 
like large chickens, The Effendi is rich and he 
pays; he is big and he eats a great deal. I give 
the people what they ask ; it would not do for me 
to be mean with my lord’s gold!’ Upbraided 
supers the consumption of sugar, Osman re- 
= ‘Effendi, I like tea, I like sugar ; but what I 
ike most is to hear my lord’s liberality praised. 
Whenever I am drinking tea, and the village 
people see me putting much sugar in my glass, 
they honour me ; in this manner they honour my 


lord.’ Your Eastern Christian is not easily discon- 
certed. ‘How is it,’ asked Mr Kinglake of his 
servant—‘ how is it that you, a Christian, lie to me, 
and rob me on every occasion, while my Turkish 
servants neither lie nor steal?’ ‘It is probably 
because their religion does not permit them those 
advantages,’ was the prompt reply of the unabashed 
rascal. 

Men, and women too for that matter, never 
want for reasons, more or less excellent, for 
perpetrating matrimony when they have a mind 
that way. But of all reasons ever given for 
entering the holy state, the oddest is that of ‘A 
Sufferer,’ who thus airs his particular grievance 
in the columns of a country paper. ‘My first wife, 
says he, ‘was a worthy member of the Church of 
England ; she died, and was buried in the con- 
secrated portion of our public cemetery. My 
equally worthy second wife was a Roman Catholic; 
and of course I laid her remains in the Roman 
Catholic portion, Iam neither a Churchman nor 
a Romanist, yet I would like to lie in the grave 
with my first or second wife; but our local 
authorities say no, unless I e to the religious 
ceremony. Must I buy a third grave, and lie 
buried alone in a cemetery where I have already 
purchased two graves, and in which are my two 
deceased wives? I would be thankful for a silent 
burial in either of my wives’ graves. If there is 
no relief, I must marry a Dissenter, and then in 
our deaths we shall not be divided’ This worthy, 
who so ap objects to lying alone, makes sure 
apparently o —_—— his third venture, and 
would scout the possibility of the lady perversel 
frustrating his pretty plan by burying him instead, 
and electing to share the grave with her second 
choice. 

An Irish member opposed the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act of 1875 on the ground that it encouraged 
murder, by granting compensation to the relatives 
of the murdered. Not much better at argument 
was the Scotch gentleman advocating the abolition 
of marriage by banns because the practice pre- 
vented people marrying ; and proved his case by 
telling of a couple dispensing with all ceremony 
because the man could not raise sufficient cash to 

ay the fees and give the usual entertainment, 
hat the impecunious pair might have foregone 
the usual entertainment instead of the marriage 
ceremony seems not to have entered his head. 
He proved too much ; like the Brooklyn boy who 
inveigled another to go fishing, and then sent a 
letter to the schoolmistress as coming from the 
truant’s mother, running: ‘Miss Day. Pleas 
excuse Sam as he has a stummick cake, thought i 
would keep him home to mind his littel sister who 
is awful sick with the kolera infanticide, and he 
has to taik her to the dokter to be vaxinated, 
besides i don’t feel well myself, i hardly kno what 
ails me ’cept its worrit about Sam who sais he has 
a awful pane. 

When the good people of Slickville proposed to 
raise their minister’s salary, the honest man would 
not listen to the proposition, saying : ‘ First, you 
can’t afford it, nohow you can fix it, and I know 
it. Secondly, I ain’t worth it, and you know it. 
Thirdly, I am nearly tired to death collecting my 
present income ; and if I have to dun the same 
way for that, it will kill me’—silencing his would- 
be benefactors as effectually as the Icelander 
silenced an inquisitive traveller, who not satisfied 
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with the information that there were no carriages 
because there were no roads, asked why they had 
no roads, ‘Because, replied the badgered man, 
‘we have no carriages.’ The Icelander would have 
held his own with the lady clerks of the Treasury 
at Washington, whom General Spinner declared to 
be ten times as acute in detecting bad notes as the 
male clerks, ‘A man, said he, ‘always has a 
reason, forty maybe, for pronouncing a note bad, 
and is wrong half the time. A woman is always 
right, but never has a reason for it. She says it is 
counterfeit because it is counterfeit ; and couldn’t 
tell how she knows it, if she were to be hanged 
for it. 


HAROLD RIVERS, 
IN BIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III, 


It is not every woman who on the day of her 
marriage to her second husband would wear a 
bracelet containing a portrait of her first husband. 
But in so doing, Emilia Warrener had intended no 
disloyalty either to the living or the dead. She 
loved Harold Rivers better perhaps than she her- 
self was aware of, and she was quite prepared to 
enjoy a happy future as his wife; but that in 
nowise prevented her from cherishing a tender 
and reverent recollection of the dead. Her first 
husband had been torn from her in a way so 
tragical and sudden, that it was perhaps only 
natural that in her thoughts of him a brighter 
halo should encircle his memory than if he had 
died quietly in his bed, like the generality of 
commonplace mortals. But be that as it may, 
when on her wedding morn Emilia turned over 
her little stock of jewellery, as hesitating what she 
should wear, the bracelet was the first article that 
presented itself. Before clasping it on her wrist, 
she had opened the locket and kissed the portrait. 
‘Never can I forget you, my darling—-never !’ she 
murmured, and then her eyes blinded with tears. 
But for all that, her heart went out towards Harold 
Rivers, and she looked forward to years of happi- 
ness in the warm shelter of his love. 

When Harold came back to consciousness, he 
found several people connected with the hotel 
round the sofa on to which they had lifted him, 
‘He’ll do now, said one, ‘Yes, he ’ll soon be all 
right,’ said another. ‘It’s a mercy he didn’t cut his 
head against that table, said a third. Then they 
all left the room except the waiter, who had 
attended to Harold before. ‘Is there anything I 
can get you sir?’ said the man, ‘A little brandy 
or anything ?” 

By this time everything had come back to 
Harold’s recollection. He sprang from the sofa. 
an” is the lady? Where is my wife?’ he 
cried. 

‘The lady is gone sir,’ 

‘Gone! Gone where?’ 

‘When you were taken ill sir, the lady rang for 
assistance. Then she sat down at the table and 
wrote a note. Here is the note sir; and here 
is a ring which I picked off the floor. After 
that sir, the lady went into her room, and in a 


few minutes she came out dressed for walking 
and with a small bag in her hand; and without 


saying a word to any one she went down-stairs and 
out of the house. But you look ill sir, Had I 
not better get you some brandy ?’ 

‘No. Yes. Get me anything; only leave me 
alone for a little while.’ 

Gone! He sat staring blankly at the note and 
the ring with eyes that seemed to see neither one 
nor the other. Then he laughed aloud—a short 
bitter laugh. ‘It must be all a dream—a horrible 
nightmare,’ he said. ‘Or else I’m going mad.’ 
Still holding the note and the ring, he pressed his 
hands to his temples, and strove to steady and 
concentrate his mind, 

The waiter came in with a decanter of brandy. 
He poured some into a tumbler and took it to 
Harold. ‘Pardon me sir,’ he said ; ‘but if you will 
only drink a little of this, I think it will do you 
good.’ Mechanically Harold took the tumbler and 
drank, The man busied himself for a few moments 
with the fire and the curtains, Harold felt that 
the liquor was doing him good. The power of 
thinking as well as of feeling was coming back to 
him, ‘Can I do anything more for you sir?’ said 
the man, not without a touch of sympathy in his 
voice, 

‘No; not now, my good fellow,’ said Harold. 
‘When I want you, I will ring; but when I do 
ring don’t let any one but yourself answer the 
bell” What a confession of loneliness and misery ! 
Two hours ago he had never set eyes on this man, 
yet now it seemed to him as if he was the only 
friend he had near him. 

Gone! The word rang like a knell through his 
heart, There was the ring that he had put on her 
finger only a few short hours ago. The echoes of 
the solemn vows she had taken seemed still to 
linger in his ears ; and yet she was gone already, 
gone perhaps for ever. He had opened her note 
by this time; but he dreaded to read what he 
might find there. At length he nerved himself, 
and read as follows: ‘I leave you for ever. I can 
never bear to see you again. I cannot reproach 
you. Words are empty in such a bitter strait as 
mine. The blood of my poor murdered darling 
cries aloud for vengeance ; but you are my hus- 
band, and my hand must remain unlifted. What 
a terrible fatality was that which, out of all the 
wide world, brought you and me together! Fare- 
well. Try to forget your most unhappy wife, as 
she will pray for and try to forget you.’ 

He wrapped the ring up carefully in the letter, 
and put them away in an inner pocket, Then he 
sat quite still for a long time, thinking, his eyes 
bent on the ground, and one hand clasped tightly 
in the other. He sat for so longa time that his 
friend the waiter becoming alarmed, ventured to 
open the door very gently and peep in. Slight as 
the noise was, it sufficed to break Harold’s reverie. 
He beckoned to the man to enter, ‘I think you 
told me a little while ago,’ he said, ‘that the lady 
who was with me left the hotel without saying a 
word to any one ?? 

‘Yes sir ; without a word to any one.’ 

‘Fetch me my hat and overcoat. He would 

o owt and search for her. It might be that 
he should find her, and succeed in ger 
her—— In persuading her to do what ?’ he ask 
himself. Was it possible that she could ever live 
with him as his wife after his confession that it 
was his hand that had slain George Warrener? 
(whom however, he had known under another 
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name). But in any case, he must find her; that 
was the first thing todo. The next thing would be 
to insist upon her listening to the truth—upon her 
listening to his version of the dreadful business. 
At present she was evidently the victim of some 
strange hallucination. He sallied forth from the 
hotel, and went first of all to the police station, 
where he explained sufficient of his story to induce 
the inspector on duty to place a man at his 


a pam 

t was not till long past midnight that Harold 
Rivers got back to his hotel. In company with 
the policeman he had visited every likely and 
many unlikely age in a vain search for his 
missing wife. The railway station, the steam- 
boats, the hotels, and the lodging-houses had all 
been visited ; and every constable and detective in 
Dover had been put on the qui vive by the promise 
of a liberal reward in case their inquiries should 
be crowned with success. Then utterly worn out, 
Harold flung himself on his bed without undress- 
ing and slept till broad daylight. 

He lingered in Dover till noon ; but when the 
morning had passed without bringing him any 
tidings of his wife, he determined to go back to 
London without further delay. As soon as he 
reached Victoria Station, he drove straight to the 
house of Emilia’s aunt. But that worthy lady’s 
astonishment at seeing him was too genuine to 
admit of his doubting her word when she averred 
that she had neither seen nor heard anything of 
her niece, 

Evidently there was nothing more to be done 
till the morrow. After a most wretched night, he 
started next morning for the farm to which Daisy 
had been sent only a week ago. Emilia would 
naturally flee to her child first of all. Here, if 
anywhere, he should find his wife. But he was 
mistaken. As yet, Emilia had not been seen there, 
and he went back to town more miserable than 
before. Then he asked himself what more it was 
possible that he could do. He could only answer: 
‘Nothing.’ All that he could do was to go back 
to his cheerless bachelor chambers in Bruton 
Street and there await the course of events, 

A week, a month, six months passed away 
without bringing to Harold Rivers any definite 
tidings of his wife. For three months he adver- 
tised daily in the second column of the Jimes; 
but without the slightest response. For a month 
he went once a week to the farm. On the occasion 
of his fourth visit he found that Daisy was no 
longer there. Her mother had come suddenly 
one afternoon and had claimed her. Then the 
two had gone away, leaving behind them no clue 
by means of which they could be traced. 

Before this, Harold had written a long letter 
to his wife, sending it under cover to her aunt, 
Six weeks later his letter, with the seal unbroken, 
came back by post in an envelope directed to him 
in his wife’s handwriting. The envelope bore a 
London postmark ; and A at once went to Mrs 
Backhouse with the view of persuading her to 
supply him with her niece’s address, But the 
rary | old lady was not to be cajoled. She averred 
that her niece had only communicated with her 
within the last fortnight, and that she had given 
a solemn promise not to reveal her address to any 
one, All Harold could get out of her was that 
Emilia and Daisy were quite well, and that they 
were living somewhere ‘down at the sea-side.’ 


This was sufficiently vague to be highly unsa- 
tisfactory, and Harold began to despair of ever 
seeing his wife again. Time had evidently in 
nowise softened her determination not to see him 
or communicate with him in any way. If she 
would neither see him nor read what he wrote 
to her, how would it be possible for him to dis- 
abuse her mind of that horrible belief in his guilt 
to which she clung so tenaciously? He had of 
course been obliged long before this to tell his 
sister-in-law everything. He had persuaded her 
to write to Emilia; but Emilia knew Mrs Rivers’s 
writing even better than she knew Harold’s, and 
her letter also came back unopened. More than 
once Harold was. minded to give up his pursuit 
in despair, and go and live abroad. But by so 
doing be knew that he should break the last 
frail link that bound him to his wife, and if that 
were once snapped, all hope of their meeting 
would be at an end for ever. He still loved her 
so tenderly that he could not bear to think of her 
as altogether lost to him. 

‘Somewhere down at the sea-side.’ He could 
not get those words out of his thoughts. He 
remembered Emilia telling him that she had 
been born and had lived for several years at a 
certain small sea-side town, and how fond she 
was of being anywhere near the water. It struck 
him one day as being not at all unlikely that 
she might be living at this same little town at 
the present time. But for the life of him he 
could not recollect its name, nor even the county 
in which it was situated. In this dilemma, he 
went to his sister-in-law. For once Fortune be- 
friended him. Mrs Rivers had often heard Emilia 
speak of her native town, and she recollected 
its name. It was situated in Norfolk, and its 
name was Spindyke. 

At four o’clock next afternoon Harold Rivers 
and his portmanteau were deposited on the plat- 
form of the little station at Spindyke. Harold 
drove at once to the one good hotel of which 
the place could boast; and while his dinner 
was being got ready, he lit his cigar and strolled 
out. In less than an hour he had seen all over 
the place, and seemed to know it as well as if 
he had lived there for a year. After dinner he 
went out again just as the shades of evening 
were deepening into night. But his walk was un- 
rewarded, and he retraced his steps to his hotel 
in a despondent mood, and rather inclined to write 
himself down a fool for having adventured so far 
on such a wild-goose chase, Next day was wet 
and stormy, and the Parade was deserted by all 
except a few of the rougher sex, who wandered 
aimlessly to and fro in mackintoshes and thick 
boots. On the third morning after breakfast, 
Harold set out for a ramble into the country. 
On his way back, when about half a mile from 
the town, he encountered a tiny procession, con- 
sisting of a nursemaid, a donkey-boy, and a 
donkey. On the last was seated a child. That 
child was Daisy. Harold’s heart seemed to stand 
still when he first set eyes on the child, so utterly 
unexpected was such a meeting, After a brief 
pause to recover himself, he stepped across the 
road and touched Daisy on the shoulder. The 
donkey stopped—any excuse, and often no excuse 
at all, is sufficient to bring a sea-side donkey to 
a stand—and the child looked up. 

‘ Good-morning, Daisy !’ he said with a smile as 
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he took her hand. ‘I hope you have not quite 
forgotten me ?’ 

The sweet blue eyes looked puzzled for a 
moment, and then came a smile of recognition. 
‘I bemember you now,’ she said, clapping her hands, 
‘You are Mr Wivers. You bought me a big doll 
that could open and shut its eyes. Oh, such a 
booty! I don’t think I should have bemembered 
you if you hadn’t bought me that doll,’ added the 
candid Daisy. 

‘And your mamma, Daisy, is she quite well ?’ 

*Y-e-s; I think mamma is quite well,’ answered 
Daisy hesitatingly. ‘But she can’t always eat, 
which is a gait pity. Yesterday we had such a 
lovely pudding, but she couldn’t touch a bit of 
it. Wasn’t it a shame ?’ 

‘A shame indeed,’ answered Harold. ‘ How long 
have you been in Spindyke, Daisy ?’ 

‘Oh, a long long time! weeks and weeks, 
Now is it twew, Mr Wivers, that the donkeys go 
to sleep all thwew the winter? Nurse says it is; 
but I don’t believe her.’ 

‘Mrs Warrener sir, has been living here since 
last February,’ said the nurse, totally disregarding 
Daisy’s statement as to her unveracity. 

‘Can you oblige me by giving me her 
address ?” 

‘She is lodging at No. 7 Duke’s Terrace.’ 

Harold registered the address in his memory ; 
and after promising to meet Daisy on the sands 
next morning, he went his way. 

No. 7 Duke’s Terrace. He knocked at the door 
within half an hour of leaving Daisy. He had 
made up his mind to call at once, before the child 
could get home and tell her mother that she had 
seen him. His only chance of obtaining an inter- 
view with Emilia was to take her by surprise. ‘Is 
Mrs Warrener at home ?’ he asked of the girl who 
answered his knock. 

‘Mrs Warrener is in the front drawing-room 
sir. What name shall I say ?’ 

‘Never mind my name. I am a relative 
of Mrs Warrener. Shew me her room.” A 
minute later he stood in the presence of his 
wife. She was writing a letter at the moment 
he walked unannounced into the room. He took 
off his hat and advanced as far as the large table 
on the opposite side of which she was sitting. She 
a her hand quickly to her heart, and stared at 

im for a moment or two with dilated eyes, as 
though she saw before her some messenger from 
the dead, Then she rose slowly to her feet, and 
her face seemed to turn as white and cold and 
hard as marble. 

‘Emilia, said Harold, ‘at last we meet again. 
I have sought you and found you. When last you 
parted from me you called me a murderer—a word 
that you would never have applied to me had you 
known the story as I know it—had you known 
the truth !’ 

The room in which they were had folding-doors 
that opened into another room, While Harold was 
speaking to her, Emilia, with her cold relentless 
eyes fixed full upon him, was moving slowly 
step by step round the table in the direction 
of the doors. 

‘Emilia, you are my wife, and you must hear 
me!’ continued Harold. ‘ Whether you can ever 
learn to care for me again as you once care 
for me, is more than I can tell; but the least you 
can do is to allow me to justify myself to you.’ 


He waited as if he expected her to speak ; but no 
sound came from her lips. She still held him 
with her eyes, and she was still drawing nearer 
to the folding-doors, 

‘Listen!’ began Harold, and he advanced a step 
or two nearer. But before he could say another 
word she had stepped quietly backward over the 
threshold of the other room; and then without 
once turning her eyes from his, she thrust the 
folding-doors from her, as though it were he 
whom she was thrusting away. Next instant the 
doors softly closed and shut her from his sight. 
Then he heard a key turned, and a moment or 
two later the key of some more distant door, and 
then all was silent. She had gone without speak- 
ing a single word. 

How long Harold stood there by himself he never 
knew, but he was roused at length by the entrance 
of an elderly lady. ‘ Mrs Warrener sir, desires me 
to say that she cannot see you again, not even if 
you wait here all day. She wished me ‘to say 
further, that it would be useless for you to 
write to her, as your letters would only be 
returned unread. The one kindness you can do 
her is never to seek to see her or to communi- 
cate with her in any way again.’ Then the bell 
was rung, and the servant was desired to shew 
Mr Rivers the door. 

When Daisy reached home she had much to tell 
her mamma about her meeting with Mr Wivers. 
‘He kissed me once, twice, thwee times,’ said the 
unabashed Daisy. 

‘Where did he kiss you, darling?’ said her 
mother. ‘Shew me the exact spot.’ Then Daisy 
dimpled her cheek with her fat little finger where 
Harold had kissed it, and then her mother kissed 
the place not three but thirty times. 


CHAPTER IV. 


That same afternoon, after getting back to his 
hotel, Harold telegraphed to the chief of a certain 
Private Inquiry Bureau in London. Before noon 
next day he was waited upon by an individual 
who in dress and general make-up was a curious 
compound of the clerical and sporting professions, 
80 that you might have taken him either for an 
athletic curate out for a holiday, or for a New- 
market trainer who had just returned from a 
funeral. With this person, whose name was 
Chufney, Harold had ten minutes’ private talk, 
after which he paid his bill and went up to town 
by the next train. He slept that night in Bruton 
Street and next morning he went to Chestnut 
Bank. 

When Harold wrote that letter to his wife 
which was returned to him unopened, he inclosed 
in it a cheque for three hundred pounds, which of 
course was returned with the letter. From the 
day of her marriage till now Emilia had not had 
one penny of his money. But now that he had 
found her living at Spindyke, renting good apart- 
ments, keeping a nursemaid, and apparently in 
no want of money, the question not unnaturally 
arose in his mind, Whence or by whom were the 
funds needed for all this sag IE ? He knew that 
before her marriage Emilia had had no resources 
beyond her salary as governess to Mrs Rivers’s 


d| children, out of which, with Daisy to keep at the 


farm, it was impossible that she could have saved 
more than a very few pounds. How then was the 
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apparent ease of her present circumstances to be 
accounted for? The oftener Harold asked him- 
self this question, the more anxious and uneasy he 
became—he hardly knew why. This it was that 
took him to Chestnut Bank the morning after his 
arrival in town. He felt the need of advice; but 
the case being such as it was, there was only one 
person whose advice he could ask; that person 
was his sister-in-law. 

Mrs Rivers’s advice was that she herself should 

to Mrs Backhouse, Emilia’s aunt, and ask that 
fady to communicate to her niece what Mr Rivers 
was anxious and willing to do in the way of 
monetary arrangements for his wife. Mrs Rivers’s 
idea was that such an offer would in all proba- 
bility elicit some information as to Enmilia’s 
pore means of living. Nor was she wrong in 

er surmise. On stating her errand to Mrs Back- 
house, that lady at once informed her that Emilia 
was in no want of means, and that she would most 
decidedly refuse to accept of any assistance what- 
ever from her husband. It appeared that within 
a month or two of her marriage, the death of a 
rich cousin had st her in possession of an income 
of about a hundred and seventy pounds a year. 
This, considering her quiet and frugal mode of 
life, was amply sufficient for all her wants. This 
information, while setting Harold’s mind at rest 
on one point, yet seemed to remove him farther 
than ever from his wife. She was independent 
of him in every way, and had evidently made 
up her mind to remain so. What to do next 
~~ ef not, What indeed was there left for him 
to do 

Meanwhile he was not left by Mr Chufney with- 
out information. That individual wrote to him 
by post that Mrs Warrener, her child, and the 
nurse had all left Spindyke together, and were 
now located at No. 18 Bellevue Crescent, Sand- 
oe Harold was not surprised to find that 

milia had left Spindyke. He had quite expected 
that after his visit she would do so. But having 
once found her, he was determined not to lose 
sight of her again. 

In spite of the resolution he had made that he 
would not haunt Emilia any more, but merely 
keep himself informed of her movements, Harold 
found himself down at Sandport one sultry after- 
noon in July. He would not intrude upon her— 
on that point he was quite positive. Only to be 
near her, only to see her now and then from a 
distance, himself unseen, was all that he now 
asked. 

It was a gloomy overcast evening when Harold 


waters. Suddenly, some dozen yards or more 
away, and just on the verge of the dim circle of 
light cast by the pier lamps, he thought he saw 
a tiny speck rise to the surface for a moment 
and then disappear. It was the work of another 
moment to dash hat and coat to the ground, to 
spring on to the wood-work of the pier, and dive 
swift as a gannet into the dark waters below. 
Fifty hurrahs rang in his ears as he came to the 
surface and shook the water out of his eyes, and 
then fifty tongues began to shout almost as many 
different directions. Without heeding any of them, 
Harold looked quietly about him. For a moment 
or two he saw nothing, and his heart misgave him. 
But suddenly, and no great distance away, a little 
white hand and arm rose to view, and seemed to 
beckon to him in mute entreaty. Half-a-dozen 
strokes carried him to the spot; but hand and arm 
were no longer to be seen. Another dive, and 
when next he came to the surface he brought the 
child with him. Supporting her with one arm, 
her white face resting on his shoulder, her yellow 
hair streaming behind, he swam back slowly to 
the pier. There had been fifty hurrahs before ; 
there were hundreds now. Harold made for the 
stairs where the pleasure-boats landed their pas- 
sengers. Eager hands went forth to grasp him. 
They would have carried him and the child 
bodily up the stairs if he would have permitted 
them. At the top stood a white-faced woman 
with hungry outstretched arms, As Harold reached 
the topmost step his eyes and those of the woman 
met under the lamp-light. Then he knew the 
deed he had done, and blessed God in his heart. 
With one kiss pressed to the child’s unconscious 
lips, he laid his burden in the mother’s arms. 
Still calmly regarding him, she took it. Then 
when she felt the child against her heart, her 
eyes glazed, she tottered, and would have fallen, 
had not the by-standers caught her. Others took 
the child and swathed it in wraps. Harold mean- 
while clove his way through the crowd, and 
was lost in the darkness, 


THE TAMBEYS OF CEYLON. 


Tae Tambeys or wandering dealers in Indian 
wares are a strange race of beings. From the day 
the innocent traveller is first cheated by them 
at Port Said on his passage out, till the day when, 
grown wiser by many a smart lesson, he evades 
all their allurements at the same place on his 
road home again, a European in India or Ceylon 


started out for a walk on the pier. The lamps | never entirely loses sight of the Tambeys ; or per- 
were lighted here and there, and great numbers of | haps I should be speaking more correctly did I 
people were walking or sitting about. Harold | say the Tambeys never entirely lose sight of him ; 


pulled up the collar of his light overcoat, and 
slouched the brim of his felt hat over his brows. 
He had taken two or three turns, and was still 
strolling slowly along, when suddenly from close 
behind him came the shrieks of two or three 
women. All within hearing rushed to the spot, 
Harold among the number. A child standing on 
one of the seats and craning over to look at the 
water, had overbalanced herself and fallen in, 

* Where is she ?’ 

‘There she is,’ 

‘The tide’s going out, and will carry her with 


for they are most vigilant and industrious, and 
having their minds completely taken up with the 
one idea, that of making ‘ Master’ buy, they are 
much better able for the struggle than the unfor- 
tunate individual they badger, whose efforts to get 
rid of or circumvent them are generally too hastily 
conceived to be other than futile. 

I made acquaintance with these wanderin 
pedjers first at Colombo a few hours after I ha 

nded from the steamer, and since then scarcely 
a day has gone past that one or other of the fra- 


it!’ cried a score of eager tongues. Meanwhile | ternity has not paid my bungalow a visit. I say 
Harold’s keen eyes were scanning the dusky | my first acquaintanceship; for though one does 
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see something of their ways at Port Said or Suez 
on the oy J out, it is only when fairly ashore 
at Galle or Colombo that you behold the Tambey 
in his true character. 

But however troublesome the Tambey may be 
at times, he is in his own way so useful that we 
could not well do without him, and one cannot 
be long in either India or Ceylon without appre- 
ciating his value. He goes all round the country 
with his wares, penetrating far into the jungle, 
visiting every bungalow near and distant, and 
driving a good bargain wherever he can. Were it 
not for him, ladies on the coffee estates, and 
bachelor planters not yet awake to the absurdity 
of attempting to darn their own socks, would be 
often ly off for needles and wool, and many 
other odds and ends which careful housekeepers 
are ever in want of. The pedlers so well known 
and warmly welcomed in the far-scattered farm- 
houses in Scotland half a century ago, are the 
only class of traders at home with which I could 
compare the Tambeys of India; but the latter are 
so far before their Scotch brother in fluency of 
tongue and that valuable quality known as 
‘cheek,’ that’ even the ‘pawkiest’ pedler in 
Tweedsmuir would have opened his eyes at the 
manner in which they negotiate a bargain. 

The Tambeys are as varied in their dress, 
personal appearance, and caste as the wares which 
they carry, and represent many different nation- 
alities and religions, Sometimes it is a Singalese 
man from Galle who comes to your veranda sell- 
ing tortoise-shell ornaments and trinkets of the 
most paltry material, but always embellished 
with exquisite carving. He is generally poor or 
pretends to be, and goes on trying to make 
you buy long after a Madras or Bombay Tambey 
would have given you up in disgust; and he 
does a great deal more salaaming and cringing 
than they would ever condescend to. He is 
almost always dressed in a ‘comboy’ or native 
cloth, bright in colour, and fastened round his 
waist. Sometimes these Singalese men, if they 
are from the low country especially, have very 
pretty specimens of Ceylon work in ebony for 
sale ; but that does not happen so often, now that 
ebony has become so difficult and expensive to 
procure. The ebony elephants one occasionally 
sees as drawing-room ornaments at home are all 
made by those men, and in olden times could be 
got cheaply enough, I believe; but the value 
of all such articles has gone up considerably in 
recent years owing to the rarity of ebony, as I 
have mentioned, and perhaps also to'the great 
increase in the number of European buyers in 
the country. Occasionally however, you may 
manage to get a good bargain, particularly if 
the man offering the goods has come up to 
Kandy to visit the temple, and is anxious to 
secure money to buy his present for Buddha. 
Indeed one can almost always, if he has patience 
to haggle long enough, buy cheaper from a 
Singalese Tambey than from any other of his 
class, for he is apparently more pressingly in want 
of funds than most of the others, 

Far above him in dignity and position is the 
Moorman Tambey, who marches into your veranda 
with all the gravity and solemn grandeur of a 

acock, He is far too grand a man to carry 

1is goods himself; he would not do so on any 
account; and accordingly he is always followed 


by two or three coolies, who bear the boxes and 
bundles on their heads, and look humbly to the 
great man for all their orders. One Moorman 
who often comes to my bungalow goes by the 
name of ‘Sam Slick’ in the household, on account 
of the soft cunning manner in which he flatters 
unwary buyers into paying the most unheard-of 
prices for his calicoes and flannels. Sometimes they 
try higher flights than the mere selling of needles 
and pins, and will inform you in a confidential 
undertone that they have a carriage in hand, for 
which their price is three hundred rupees; but 
‘if Master buy, then I sell him fifty less.’ On 
account of the extraordinary friendship, you are 
to understand, the Moorman has for you person- 
ally, he will give up so much in your favour, 
though he would not do as much for any other 
of his customers. 

These are all amusing in their own way. But 
my great friend among the Tambeys is a man from 
Bombay, who visits me every second week: or so. 
No description I could give would be half so 
good as just a single glimpse of him, as he enters 
the veranda and seats himself cross-legged on 
the floor. He is a Brahmin, a high caste; and 
the white chalk-mark on his forehead which 
signifies his rank to the world, and his closely 
shaven chin, give an undescribable strange- 
ness to the whole of his face. He has very 
black eyes, out of which he shoots keen glances 
at his customers all the time he is talking to 
them; and when he smiles, he shews a set of 
white gleaming teeth that few Europeans could 
match. His dress consists of a pair of wide 
baggy white trousers; a loose white tunic com- 
ing down to his knees, and fastened round his 
waist by a red or black sash with long ends; 
a turban of white to correspond, arranged in a 
style known to Bombay men only; and sandals. 
His whole appearance is picturesque im the ex- 
treme ; and oo sometimes thought our friend 
is not altogether unaware of the fact, from the 

diose way in which he carries his head. 

Of all the Tambeys who visit me, this high- 
caste worthy is the one who tempts me most 
to buy ; for though made of stern enough stuff to 
resist all extravagance in flannels or prints, I fall 
a victim at once and in the most humiliating 
manner to the ravishing nicknacks he produces 
from all sorts of queer boxes and packages. His 
wares comprise almost everything beautiful one 
could think of. Cashmere shawls, silver filigree- 
work from Delhi, goblets and cups curiously 
wrought in brass and copper from Persia, Chinese 
silk, and carved inlaid sandal-wood and ebony 
boxes, lie scattered on the floor on every side 
of him in splendid confusion. It would take 
far too long to tell of the lovely things he has 
for sale: the ivory chessmen, with every pawn 
a real soldier, with turban and tunic carved out 
down to the minutest detail, and each bishop's 
mitre and robe followed out in every icular ; 
or the wonderful trinkets made of old and 
covered over with carved representations of Vishnu 
or some other of the many deities of India. One 
day among these I discovered several gold crosses 
worked in this fashion; and holding one up, I 
asked the Tambey what he called that. 

‘Swamy [idol] work, lady, said he, as he 
calmly turned away to unwrap what seemed 


, 


merely a bundle of calico rags. 
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I had often seen him bring out beautiful 
things from as strange places before, so I eagerly 
watched him as he carefully took out from 
the middle of the rags a belt composed of a 
great many silver chains united together, and 
worked over with lovely arabesques and wreaths. 
‘Very pretty thing,’ he remarked, as he held it up 
in the most advantageous light; ‘very pretty 
thing; lady buy.’ Then changing his tone to one 
of the greatest persuasion, he continued: ‘ Lady 
new come from England; lady not see before, 
now F snag 5 

‘Hem!’ I answered in a hesitating tone; ‘I 
don’t know about that. How much is it?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the persuasive rascal with a twinkle 
in his eye as he saw how longingly I looked at it, 
‘ what price you like. Lady, try on. 

‘Yes, try it on,” said my husband, who had just 
come in. ‘It is a pretty thing indeed, and the 
first of that kind I ~ ever seen.—How much, 
ee ?’ he added, turning to the man, who was 
shrewdly watching our faces as I clasped the belt 
round my waist. 

‘Very cheap, master,’ said he ; ‘only one hun- 
dred rupees’ (about ten pounds in English money). 

‘What!’ I exclaimed in horror, taking it off at 
once. 

‘Well! what lady give then?’ he coolly in- 
quired, having known all the time that nobody 
in his or her senses would have taken it at such 
@ price. 

‘Nothing,’ I answered sharply. 

*O yes, interrupted my husband ; ‘I think you 
might take it if he will give it for sixty rupees.’ 

‘No indeed,’ I replied firmly, economy having 
regained its sway once more in my mind. ‘I 
don’t want it at any price ; so = it out of sight, 
Tambey ;’ and I stoutly refused to have anything 
more to do with it, though every time I looked at it 
cone and sparkling in the Tambey’s hand, I felt 
strong a tempted to break my word. The Tambey 
used all his powers of persuasion for some time 
further ; but finding his words were being wasted, 
he reluctantly rolled it up among the rags, re- 
marking in a meditative tone as he did so: ‘ Lady 
new come from England.’ 

‘So I have, Ianswered, smiling. ‘ But what has 
that to do with the belt ?’ 

*O lady, new come, master very much like. I 
come, and master say: “Lady, buy.” Lady say: 
“No buy. Why buy? Plenty got.” I come 
bungalow one, two, three months more; then 
lady say: “Now very plenty want; must buy.” 
Master say: “No buy—must not buy; plenty 

lenty got.” At which smart comment on married 
ife, my husband burst out laughing, and I find- 
ing it impossible to retain my gravity under the 
circumstances, had to join in as heartily. 

In India, pear none are chiefly, for con- 
venience’ sake, e by cheques; and in many 
mercantile houses doing a large business, coin is 
hardly ever seen from one years end to the 
other. Of course it does happen occasionally that 
cheques are dishonoured ; but there is a t deal 
of ‘noblesse oblige’ among Europeans there, and 
such a case is omaneneeely rare. Still one 
would hardly expect that a class of people like the 
Tambeys would ever be willing or able to put so 
much trust in the strangers who deal with them, 
and it is rather a surprise when you discover that 
they are not only ready to do that, but to go a 


great deal further. Any of them will offer you 
almost unlimited credit ; and they have often told 
me by way of inducement to buy, that I may take 
their things and keep them for a week or so, when, 
if I decide not to have them, they will take them 
back again and charge no price. In this respect 
their friendliness and good-nature are beyond all 
praise, and indirectly at the same time shew that 
the character of English people in India still, as 
in the former days, stands high for honesty 
and straightforwardness among the native popula- 
tion. 

The first day that I bought from the Bombay 
man, whose views on matrimony are recorded 
above, the things he sold me were for sending 
home to England ; and rather to my annoyance he 
called almost every two days for several weeks 
after to see if I did not want to send another 
‘parcel home.’ At last one day, to get rid of him 
I told him I was too poor to send presents to my 
friends every week. 

‘O yes,’ replied my visitor ; ‘lady very poor, I 
know.’ A pause followed, during which he took 
a leisurely survey of my drawing-room from where 
he stood at the door, looking well at the pictures 
and other furniture ; after which he startled me 
by asking abruptly : ‘How much master pay for 
this bungalow ?’ 

‘Really, Tambey,’ I answered, a good deal taken 
aback by the question, ‘I don’t think you have 
any business to ask that, and I won’t tell you.’ 

He considered my reply in silence for a few 
minutes, and then began again : ‘ Well then, lady, 
how much money master got in the bank ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I returned promptly ; ‘and if I 
did, I should not tell you ;’ and I rose from my 
seat and moved away, to shew him I thought the 
conversation had gone on long enough. But my 
friend was not to be put down so easily, so he 
stepped forward into the room a little, and whis- 
pering in a confidential undertone, said: ‘ Lady 
not know. J know master got plenty hundred 
pounds in the bank. I see master great big 
cheque-book got. Lady say to master: “J keep 
cheque-book ; then you no lose.” Master say : 
“ All right.” Then I come, and lady many things 
buy. Send great big parcel home. She plenty 
money, give cheque ; master no know.’ 

‘And what would master say when he found 
out ?’ I ask. 

‘Oh, lady no tell. Master say: “ Where all 
my money gone?” Lady say: “J don’t know. I 
not humbugging. Take your old money.” 

‘No, thank you, Tambey,’ said I, smiling. ‘I’m 
much obliged to you; but I’m afraid that plan 
would not answer at all.’ He seemed surprised I 
did not at once act on such capital advice, and 
regarded me rather mournfully as he made his 
salaam and said: ‘Good-morning.’ I believe I 
have come down in his good opinion considerably 
since that day. 

You may wonder a little—thinking to yourself 
how you would annihilate a tradesman who 
should dare to ask questions like these about 
your house—how I could allow a man of a 
similar class to take such liberties in mine ; but 
you must bear in mind that in this case, as in 
many others, the Tambey considered himself 

uite equal, if not superior to me, He was a 
Reeds, belonging to the highest caste in India ; 


and I was only an English lady, of no caste at all 
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as far as the Tambey knew; and he had no idea 
whatever that in speaking as he did he was being 
either impertinent or intrusive. 

Much more might be written about the Tambeys, 
but the space is too small to admit of anything 
further being said. I have not, for instance, made 
any mention of the Madras men, whose stock of 
sewed muslins and other work is as fine in its own 
way as anything the Bombay Tambeys have to 
shew. The Madras traders have dresses for sale 
made of white net or muslin, and beautifully 
embroidered with wreaths and scrolls; and con- 
trary to the general ways of Tambeys, they offer 
their goods at extremely reasonable prices. How 
they come to be so moderate in their demands, I 
don’t know ; but I should imagine it is that they 
prefer a rapid sale, even at low prices, to hawking 
their wares about, which, as hey are so fragile 
and delicate in texture, would be apt to crush and 
spoil. These Madras Tambeys are very imposing 
in appearance, being tall and majestic in their 
manner of walking, and speak a dialect which 
seems different from any other of the many 
tongues one hears in Ceylon; but their visits to 
this part of the country are so much rarer than 
those of the other Tambeys, that I am unable to 
speak with any degree of certainty about them. 

Just as I write these last lines, a Moorman has 
put his head, with its gay cap on, in at my 
veranda door and asks: ‘Is anything required 
to-day, Missie ?’ 

‘No, thank you, Tambey,’ I reply, wondering 
much what he would think if he knew I am just 
at this very moment finishing this tale about him 
and his brother Tambeys. 


THE FOUNDLING. 


A TALE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.—THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 
‘MIND you return home on the 22d or 23d, Janet. 
Don’t wait to come on Christmas Eve; there’ll 
be nothing but crowds and accidents then—there 
never is,’ 

I promised ; and started for a fortnight’s visit 
to friends, the Greys, at Newton, one cold raw 
December morning. I did not much want to go, 
but Amy wished me, and somehow I had got into 
the way of doing pretty much as Amy wished. 

We were orphan sisters, Amy and Janet Scott ; 
and we lived together on a small income, in a small 
house in Mudford, a dull miserable little town 
in the Midlands. What a mistake it is for two 
strong healthy women to settle down early in life, 
as we did, I say early in life; for when we first 
went to Mudford, two years before this December 
I tell you about, I was but twenty, and Amy 
twenty-nine. Of course if we had had any common- 
sense, we should have put by our money for a 
rainy day and worked for our living while we 
were able ; but that would not have been ‘genteel.’ 
If there is one word in the English language I 
hate, that is the one, and it was for ever in Amy’s 
mouth, No; work, real honest work, would not 
have been a genteel enough way of life for the 
two daughters of a military officer; so we settled 
down to Mudford and genteel idleness, 


| 
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I used to think sometimes that I really could 
not endure it, that I must break out into some- 
thing different, and more worth calling life than 
this bald arid monotony. ‘ Good gracious!’ I have 
said to myself, ‘suppose I should live to be sixty 
or seventy! and as‘I am perfectly healthy and 
strong, so I may. Just fancy forty years of this!’ 
But then again I was overcome by a long fit of 
idleness ae indifference, and it seemed to matter 
very little where or how life went, so long as it 
went pretty quickly. And what made it so much 
harder for me was that Amy was utterly un- 
sympathetic. She had plenty to do, she would 
say, and had no time to waste on fancies ; and 
perhaps she had ; for everything there was to do 
in the way of business, household affairs, or 
shopping, she did. By virtue of her nine years 
of Hiderchip, she looked on me still as a child, 
and took the entire control of everything, without 
a word of consultation with me. At one time 
I tried teaching in the schools and parish-visiting ; 
but I did not very well like the work; and Amy 
shut it up entirely when some vinegary old cat 
or other remonstrated with her on ‘letting that 
child run after the curate in such a flagrant 
manner.’ 

I enjoyed my visit to Newton very much, and 
was sorely — to yield to their persuasions 
and stay over Christmas ; but the thought of Amy 
all alone, made me firm in my refusal. But I did 
not do as she told me about going home before 
Christmas Eve, for there were parties I must go 
to both on the 22d and 23d; so it was Christmas 
Eve, and bitterly cold, before I was permitted to 
start on my homeward journey. Not very early 
in the day either, for we had been late the night 
before, and I had to finish packing after breakfast, 
so it was the 12.40 train I travelled by, instead of 
the 9.50 a.M. 

‘It will be quite dusk before you get to Farway, 
where you have to change,’ said Mary Grey. ‘I 
do wish you were not so obstinate, Jenny. I am 
sure Amy would much rather you stayed another 
day or two, than go at this time of day all that 
way—just this day too, when there is sure to be 
a crowd.’ 

I laughed, remembering Amy’s prophecy about 
crowds and accidents; but I was not a bit timid, 
so I said my oe with a cheerful mind. 

It was considerably more than dusk when I 
got to Farway Junction ; and if I had had any 
idea of the crush, the hurry and hubbub I there 
encountered, I don’t fancy I should have started 
quite so bravely. The train was fifteen minutes 
behind time in reaching Farway, and I had only 
just time to rush across and into a carriage for 
Hilton, the junction for Mudford. The carriage 
was empty save for a bundle of wraps and rugs 
in the farther corner ; and as no one got in before 
we started, I said to myself: ‘Some one forgot 
their things in the hurry ;’ and before I had time 
to speak to the guard, the train was off. In all the 
loneliness and dullness of my life I had never felt 
so utterly lonely as then, rushing along through 
the gathering gloom. But at the moment this 
feeling of solitude was fast growing into some- 
thing very like fear—though I should have been 
puzzled to say what I was afraid of—I was horribly 
startled by hearing a faint childish cry, apparently 
proceeding from the bundle of rugs. Just then 
we pousel for a second or two at a small station, 
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and the light from the guard’s lantern shining in 
shewed me a small pale face amongst the rugs; 
and at the same moment I caught a pitiful look 
from the big blue eyes of what I took to be a 
little child of about a year old. 

‘Now,’ thought I, ‘here’s a fix for you, Janet 
Scott. The train does not stop again till we get 
to Swaffam, and by that time the child will 
either have fallen down and broken itself, or else 
screamed itself into a fit.’ So I moved up 
opposite the bundle and put my hand amongst 
the rugs, till I felt a little cold clenched-up fist, 
which opened at the warm touch and seized my 
or. greedily. Presently the cries ceased alto- 
gether ; and but that I was afraid to move it in 
the darkness, I would have taken the little thing 
into my arms. We had to wait ten minutes at 
Swaffam ; and directly the train had stopped I 
opened the door and screamed to the guard. 

‘ What now ma’am ?’ said that person sharply. 

‘Here is a baby left in this carriage, I said. 
* What shall I do?’ 

‘Can’t say, I am sure ma’am,’ he snapped. 
‘Get out and give it to’—— 

What else he would have said I don’t know, for 
some one spoke to him, and he moved away. Then 
the child set up a cry again, and began struggling 
about, so that I could do nothing but pick it up ; 
and before I could get to the door again, in hopes 
of getting another word with the guard, three 
gentlemen got hastily into the carriage, the door 
was shut, and we were off into the darkness again, 
and there was but one more pause of three minutes 
till we got to Hilton. 

‘Sharp work to-night,’ said one of the gentle- 
men ; ‘train didn’t stay more than two minutes, 
if as much.’ 

‘We are twenty minutes late as it is, said 
another ; ‘it is as much as we shall do to get 
through,’ 

With all my might I tried to keep the child I 
held from crying ; for though, if I had let myself 
think a moment calmly, I might have known it was 
impossible they should have any idea except that 
we were mother and child, or nurse and child of a 
most everyday pattern ; still, I felt in such a doubt- 
ful position that I could not help fearing every 
one must know it. Then the thought of what I 
should do when I got to Hilton! What would be 
said or thought if I calmly put an infant down 
and left it in the cold to the tender mercies of 
three men? Looking at it only in that light, I felt 
it would be out of the question ; and as I felt the 
poor little mortal nestling in my arms, I felt it 
would be quite impossible to do anything but take 
it home and care for it. It lay quite still in my 
arms till the train stopped at Hilton, and did not 
wake even when I rose to go out. 

‘You are leaving your rugs ma’am,’ said one of 
the men, gathering them all up and handing them 
to a porter who stood near. 

‘They are not mine) I said; ‘neither is the 
child. I am going to take it to the station-master” 
As I moved away, I overheard a laughing speech 
from one of them, plainly shewing they did not 
believe any such onfikel tale. 

The porter had heard what I said; and as I 
knew him very well, I explained matters to him, 
and asked what I had better do. 

‘Blest if I know miss,’ was his not very satis- 
factory answer. ‘Mr Brand’s gone home, and 


there ’s only the clerk left—a lad as isn’t likely to 
help you. 

‘Can I telegraph > 
— the child is safe, 
it?” 

‘Not from here, you can’t miss; for the clerk 
always goes home directly this train’s in. He 
may be late to-night though. I'll step in and 
see.’ 

‘He’s gone, sure enough,’ he said when he 
came back. ‘And if you mean to go on to Mud- 
ford to-night, you must come at once.’ 

‘If I take the child with me now,’ I said, ‘ may 
I depend on you to make all inquiries when the 
trains ‘pass, and tell Mr Brand about it, so that he 
may do what he can?’ 

*To be sure I will ma’am. It’s a rum start as 
ever I knowed on,’ he muttered as he helped me 
into a carriage. 

It was a ‘rum start ;’ and such no doubt Amy 
thought it when I entered our little sitting-room 
with the child, now broad awake. 

‘Good gracious Janet! whose child is that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said helplessly, sitting down 
by the fire, towards which the child stretched its 
hands, cooing and smiling as it did so. 

‘You don’t know what ?’ she cried. 

‘Whose child this is,’ I said. And then I told 
her all about it. ‘And of course I could not 
leave it there to perish of cold,’ I said. 

‘Perish of fiddlesticks!’ said my sister impa- 
tiently. ‘Ofcourse if you had left it alone some 
one would have given it to the proper authorities, 
But you are so childish; you never seem to 
know what to do. And if you had come home 


and down the line to say 
if any one inquires for 


ee as I told you, all this would not have 
appened,’ 


‘Well, well, I said; ‘it is no good scolding 
any more. I have no doubt the child will soon 
be claimed ; and I know you would have done 
just the same in similar circumstances,’ 

So a truce was proclaimed, and we agreed to 
advertise and make all inquiries we could, and 
wait the issue of events. hich we did; but no 
issue came ; and though we continued to advertise 
for weeks and also to make all diligent inquiries 
up and down the line, yet very soon I for one 
came to look for any answer with dread instead of 
hope; and after a while, even Amy ceased to 
speak of the extra trouble and expense our little 
Christmas-box caused. 

I quite forgot to say that neither on the child’s 
clothes nor amongst the rugs could we find the 
least clue to her belongings. 


CHAPTER IL.—A VALENTINE, 


Five years had passed since that Christmas Eve 
on which I had found little Lucy, for so we had 
the child named, Very little change had come to 
us, except that from the time that child came 
home, life had seemed to me quite a different 
affair. I had something to do now, something to 
take up my time; somebody to love, and some- 
body to dearly love me. 

She was a pretty little child, as brisk and merry 
as a cricket. She was not a bit shy even at first, 
and as she got to run about and talk, oh, how 
she chattered! She made friends with everybody, 
and everybody I am sure made friends with her, 
and not a few with us, for her sake, 
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‘How that child loves you, Janet!’ said our 
yicar’s wife when she was calling on us one 
day; and Lucy, coming in from a walk, began 
to call ‘Aunt Jenny!’ directly she was in the 
house. 

‘Yes, thank God ! I think she does,’ I answered. 

‘It would be hard parting, if her owners were to 
turn up now—eh ?’ 

I did not answer, but I felt myself turn pale at 
the ibility of such a misfortune. 

Well, it was a little more than five years since 
Lucy came, and the 14th of February—a dismal 
rainy morning, when Lucy came dancing into 
breakfast with something hid slily under her 
pinafore. 

‘What have you got there Lucy ?’ asked Amy, 
seeing the little face so full of mischief. 

‘One valentine for Aunt Jenny,’ the little rogue 
answered demurely, 

‘Nonsense !’ said Amy sharply. ‘Who told you 
such trash as that ?’ 

‘No-one-body. Mary had one valentine—oh, 
so pretty! I hope yours is pretty, Aunt Jenny ;’ 
giving me a letter, and a sweet kiss with her little 
pouting mouth at the same time. 

Pretty! I opened my letter and sat staring at 
it, feeling as if my life had suddenly come to an 
end. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Amy; and for 
answer I passed her the letter and a slip of news- 

aper that was inclosed in it. She read both, but 
vd not speak. Our little pet looked from one to 
the other ; and then two soft arms stole round my 
neck, and a tearful voice whispered: ‘Was Lucy 
naughty to bring the valentine ?’ 

I took her in my arms, and bowing my face on 
her soft curly head, cried as I had not cried since 
my mother died—more than twelve years ago. 

‘Don’t be foolish Janet!’ said Amy; ‘perhaps 


it won’t come to anything after all ;’ and she again | could speak. 


took up the precious valentine. 

This was what it was: ‘The Editor of the 
Swaffam Mercury has sent the inclosed slip to Miss 
J. Scott, thinking—as it has now appeared so 
many days in the Times—that it may have escaped 
her notice.’ 

And what do you think was the slip inclosed ? 
An advertisement to the following effect: ‘If the 
young lady who found a deserted child in a first- 
class carriage on the Swaffam and Ildover line on 
Christmas Eve 187-, will send her address to 
Messrs Tucker and Rowe, Lincoln’s Inn, she will 
oblige the father of the little girl’ 

The editor of the Swaffam Mercury had taken 

eat interest in the affair all along, for he was a 

udfordian by birth, and had several friends in 
the town. We did not take the Times, but some 
in Mudford did, and it was odd that no one had 
noticed it before, for now plenty did, and on that 
14th of February I had no less than five copies of 
the advertisement, and three copies of the Times 
with a black line drawn round the hideous words. 
The number of friends who called to talk it over 
was almost unbearable, and the quantity of advice 
they tendered was utterly intolerable. 

I felt grateful to Amy for taking so much on 
herself, and letting me be comparatively at peace 
with Lucy, who feeling something was wrong, 
would hardly leave me a moment, 

‘ And now Janet, what shall you do?’ Amy asked 
when post-time was getting near. 


| why did Aunt Amy go down to see him? You 


‘I don’t know,’ I answered wearily, ‘What do 
you think ?’ 

‘I think if I were you I would just write our 
address and send it with a copy of the advertise- 
ment, without any word at all’ 

This I did; and then not another word was said 
about it till the next day, when Amy said: ‘It is 
just possible that some one may come to-day 
Janet ; will you see them, or shall I ?’ 

‘Oh, you, please, if you don’t mind,’ I answered, 
for I felt that I should only make an exhibition of 
myself if I undertook the task. 

I had reckoned out each of the hours at which 
a Londoner would be able to reach Mudford; and 
as first one, then two, and three of them passed 
without an arrival, I began to hope for at least one 
more night’s respite. But it was not to be; for 
just as we had said to each other, ‘ Now it is too 

te for to-day ; the last down-train has been in 
some time,’ a sharp ring came at the door bell, and 
a minute after Mary brought in a card and the 
announcement of ‘A gentleman in the dining- 
room.’ 

‘Jonn Home,’ Amy read aloud from the card. 
‘Not an aristocratic name at anyrate,’ she said as 
she went out of the room, but somehow it struck 
pleasantly on my ear. 

‘Who is John Home?’ asked my little pet, and 
I answered that I did not know. ‘Is it John 
Home that sent the bad valentine that has made 
you sorry ever since?’ she went on. ‘If it is, 


ought to send for a policeman if he is a bad 
man,’ 

I told her to hush, for I could not bear to hear 
her speak so of one who might be her father. 

Very soon Amy came back—came back actually 
smniling ! 

“Is the bad man gone ?’ cried Lucy before I 


‘No; he is not gone. And I don’t think he isa 
very bad man. He wants to see Aunt Janet and 


ou.’ 
" I shall not go to him,’ she answered. ‘I shall 
not go to any one who would make my own 
darling Aunt Jenny cry.’ 

‘What did he say ?’ I asked. ‘Do you think he 
is—has made a mistake ?’ 

‘No, dear Janet,’ she said kindly ; ‘I am afraid 
there is no mistake. He thought there was at 
first,’ she continued, smiling again. ‘When I went 
into the room and announced myself as Miss Scott, 
he said: “I am afraid then there is some mistake, 
for you cannot be the lady I expected to see.” I 
thought then that there must be some mistake ; 
ae asked him if he had not come about the 
advertisement. “Yes,” he said ; “but the lady he 
expected to see was”—— And he proceeded to give 
an exact description of you and your dress as it was 
when you found Lucy. But he will explain it all 
to you. Don’t keep him waiting any a 

“Do you think he would know me if I changed 
my dress?’ I said ; for it had suddenly struck me 
that I had on a violet merino that eventful 
Christmas Eve, and my dress now was of almost 
exactly the same hue and texture. 

‘No, no!’ said Amy. ‘I think he would know 
you very well in any dress,’ 

So I went, taking the reluctant Lucy with me, 
she protesting with much vehemence that she was 
only going—to take care of Aunt Jenny. 
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I have only a very indistinct idea of a tall, large, 
bearded man coming up to me and clasping both 
my unwilling hands in his, while he said: ‘ Now 
I am safe at last. You have not altered one bit 
in all these five years, And is this my little girl 
—my little Isabel ?’ 

‘No; I am not!’ answered my young lady 
promptly. ‘Iam Aunt Jenny’s little girl, and I 
am Lucy,’ 

He laughed at her—a low mellow-toned laugh, 
very good to hear. He led me to the little sofa, and 
made me’ sit down. Somehow it never occurred 
to me to resist or to speak up in denial of having 
been, done, or suffered anything at all out of the 
common five years ago. Lucy was far more self- 
possessed, for when he sat down ina chair near 
and tried to draw her towards him, she resisted 
quietly but decidedly, and placed herself on a low 
stool on the other side of the fire-place. 

‘Now, I will tell you all about it, he said; and 
I suppose he did, for he talked a long time; and 
I sat still, sometimes trying to listen and compre- 
hend, but failing mostly ; for the one thought 
that blotted out all other ideas and comprehension 
was, ‘Now I shall lose Lucy ;’ and I knew that 
meant losing all the best part of life. However I 
did get some notion of the tale he was telling; and 
a0 many after-tellings I learned the following 

acts, 

John Home, the only child of wealthy parents, 
had mortally offended them by marrying a pretty 
penniless girl of somewhat low origin. He said he 
was very happy till his little girl was born, then 
the young wife’s health failed—failed gradually 
but surely, till she died when her child was ten 
months old. She had no relatives to whom he 
could appeal to take care of his child, and he had 
only his parents, who would answer none of his 


letters or help him in any way. So for a time he 


lived on in London, and the child, being healthy 
and well-to-do, seemed to prosper pretty well 
under the care of a nurse. Then, just before the 
time I found Lucy, he had been offered a very 
advantageous appointment in India; and on that 
Christmas Eve he and the baby’s nurse were 
taking her down to his father’s place, to try 
whether he could induce them to take charge of 
her while he was away. He always says he never 
knew what induced him to get into the next 
carriage when he saw me enter the one he had 
just for a moment vacated, at Farway Junction ; 

ut he did so; and it was not till after he had 
looked in at Swaffam and seen me with the child 
in my arms, that the idea occurred to him to 
leave it to me altogether and turn back without 
going home. So he and the mystified nurse, 
though ignorant of my destination, actually 
returned from Swaffam to London. When asked 
how he could do so without knowing at all who 
or what I was, he always said: ‘I was perfectly 
sure you would take care of the child; I never 
felt an hour’s uneasiness about it.’ 

It was hard work to make Lucy understand 
the state of the case. ‘If he was a papa like 
Bertie Long’s papa, where had he been all the 
os and where was the mamma belonging to 

im?’ 

* Mamma was dead long ago. 

‘Oh, very well; then she would stay with 
Aunt Jenny till there was another mamma found ; 


? 


be a mamma; else who’s to buy new clothes or 
new shoes ?” 

Mr Home only laughed at her odd fancies, and 
told her she could stay with Aunt Jenny till 
he had bought his new house, and got it all jim 
ready, ‘Then she must come home. But she | 
shook her head sagely, and answered, that it must 
all depend on what sort of a new mamma he 
found. | 

Old Mr and Mrs Home were both dead, and | 
this Mr Home was a very rich man ; for besides 
what his father had left, he had made much mone 
in India. He had sold his old home, he said, 
and was now looking out for a nice place to settle 
down in. 


He did not stay long in Mudford at a time, | 
but was very often there. It was quaint to see | 
the kind of feeling which soon came to be between 
him and his little girl He always treated her | 
with the utmost deference, very seldom offering 
caresses, and never presents; while she got to 
look out for his coming very anxiously, but 
whether with like or dislike, it was hard to 
tell, she was to him so totally different from what | 
she was to everybody else. Sometimes I could 
see the pained expression of his eyes as he saw 
her leave off from overwhelming me with the 
most demonstrative affection ; or rise flushed and 
tumbled from a romping game with our big dog 
or her chief friend Bertie Long, and advance to 
shake hands with him with all the demure dignity 
of a princess, 

I know it hurt him; but he never made any 
remark except once, when seeing, I suppose, that 
I noticed his vexation, he said: ‘It is no more 
than I deserve, but no more than I shall over- 
come.’ 

He would tell her all about how he had suc- 
ceeded in finding a house, ‘a beautiful house near 
the river Thames, with great gardens, and a big 
boat to go on the water in.’ To all of which 
she would listen gravely, and scarcely ever failed 
to ask: ‘And the mamma, have you found her? 
’cause: you know I cannot go to the big house ’less 
there is one, nor ’less she is a nice one too,’ 


OSTRICH-FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


CoNSIDERABLE attention has of late (in England) 
been drawn to the comparatively new industry at 
the Cape, of farming domesticated ostriches, It 
is said to be a lucrative occupation, easily learnt, 
requiring no large capital to begin with, and though 
calling for close and patient attention, not labo- 
rious. It has for these reasons naturally attracted 
the notice of some of the many young men in this 
country who are on the look-out for some calling 
which may offer some prospects of success, and 
give scope for energy and enterprise. Though it 
is not the first time that this interesting subject 
has been noticed in these pages, a few further 
remarks by one who has had some experience in 
the matter, and who has recently arrived from 
South Africa, will probably not be unacceptable. 
Up till about twenty years ago, it does not 
appear to have occurred to any one to make any 
attempt at domesticating the ostrich, Wild ones 
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were to be met with by the traveller, dotted about 
in little groups in all the less frequented inland 
plains both within and beyond the boundaries 
of the colony. These were, notwithstanding the 


!| laws forbidding it under a heavy penalty, ruth- 


lessly shot for the sake of their feathers, and their 
nests robbed of the eggs for the purpose of being 
eaten. Thus hunted and persecuted, it is not 
to be wondered at that ostriches were greatly 
reduced in number, and would have ere long been 
entirely extirpated. 

About this time it occurred to Mr Kinnear, a 

mtleman then resident at Beaufort-West in 
the colony, that it might be‘possible to domesti- 
cate the young of the wild birds, and that thus 
another valuable industry might be added to 
the colony’s at that time somewhat limited re- 
sources, Beaufort-West being in the very heart 
of the country where the wild birds abounded, 
he was not long in obtaining from a farmer a few 
young birds which had been run down when 
only a day or two old. These were carefully 
tended and fed by him. When a few months old, 
they were allowed to run on the lucerne fields 
about the homestead. They throve, and fully 
answered his most sanguine expectations. When 
eighteen months old, and every eight or ten 
months after, they yielded their beautiful crop 
of rich plumes. When three or four years old, 
they began to breed, laying on an average fifteen 
or sixteen eggs, and bringing out about twelve 
or fourteen young. Mr Kinnear thus demon- 
stated beyond a doubt the practicability of his 
proposal ; and yet, strange to say, the public were 
so slow at realising the great advantages to be 
derived from following the enterprise upon a 
comprehensive scale, that years passed by without 
any one following up the example set. So little 
notice indeed did the matter attract, that as late 
as 1865 there were only eighty domesticated 
ostriches in the whole colony. 

From that time, more attention was directed to 
the subject, the frequent recurrence of drought 
having shewn the colonists the uncertainty of the 
profits to be derived from sheep-farming—up to 
that time the chief industry of the colony—and the 
desirability of adding one more string to their bow, 
ademand arose for young birds, which suddenly 
increased in value from a few shillings each to 
ten and even fifteen pounds ; so that by the year 
1875, according to the census returns of that 
year, the domesticated birds had increased to 
twenty-eight thousand, and will no doubt by this 
time have reached fifty thousand at least. The 
feathers from these, together with some from 
wild ones beyond the boundary of the colony, 
realised last year, according to the colonial cus- 
toms returns, but little short of half a million 
sterling, with apparently every prospect of an 
almost unlimited demand in the future. 

In the commencement, the young of the wild 
birds were taken from the nest directly they were 
hatched, the parent birds having been carefully 
watched from a distance till incubation was com- 
pleted ; when as fast as the chicks emerged from the 
eggs, they were removed to the farmer’s homestead, 
rm ¥ warm generally in a blanket-lined box, and 
fed with suitable food cut up very fine. The 
first stock was obtained in this way ; and in the 
remoter portions of the colony, where on the vast 


karroo plains the wild birds still rove and breed, 


the same plan is adopted ; though by this time | 
there are some thousands of breeding-birds in a 
domesticated state, yielding most profitable returns 
to their owners, The value of a pair of good 
breeding-birds ranges now from one to three 
hundred pounds, and even more, as much as five 
hundred pounds having been more than once given 
for pairs of good and regular breeding birds, 

Ostrich-farmers may be divided into two classes 
—first, those who buy the young birds from the 
breeders, when from four to twelve months old, 
keep them for the sake of their feathers, and sell 
them as breeding-birds when they have paired off 
and are of a proper age, say three or four years, 
for ‘ breeders ;’ and secondly, those who give their 
attention to breeding birds only, selling the young 
as they are hatched or when they are a few 
months old. 

At from four to six months old the young birds 
are worth at present about fifteen pounds; at 
twelve months their chicken feathers are clipped. 
These are poor shabby things, the yield of each 
bird being worth not more than about thirty 
shillings. In about eight months however, the first 
crop of good feathers is clipped, yielding according 
to the quality and sex of the bird from five to 
twelve pounds sterling ; and this is repeated every 
eight months with like result, till the bird takes 
to breeding, after which it is not desirable to 
deprive them of their feathers, as they require 
them to cover the eggs on the nest, pon 4 to regu- 
late the heat during the process of incubation. 
The feathers if taken at such a time are of less 
value than others, owing to their generally being 
shredded, dirty, and worn. 

It is by no means certain that the result will be 
satisfactory if an adult male and female bird are 
told off for breeding pages without consulting 
their inclinations; they have their preferences, 
their likes and dislikes; and unless they are 
mutually acceptable to one another, it is of no 
avail to urge them to be a wedded pair. There 
are instances where for months, and even years, 
they have been shut up to their own society alone 
and yet have not made friends. Paired ostriches 
are Gomes placed in an inclosure, the larger the 
better, by themselves ; where, in addition to the 
food growing there, they are, if necessary, supplied 
with additional food, such as mangel-wurzel, 
lucerne, &c., or with some animal food and a 
supply of bones, without which two last they 
do not thrive. 

During the laying season the male is very 
savage, and will fearlessly attack any man or other 
animal coming within reach. One kick from his 
muscular leg has been known to killa man. The 
hen lays an egg every other day, until there 
are from fifteen to eighteen in the nest, which is 
simply a shallow hollow scratched out of the 
ground, a sandy seer being usually fixed upon 
for this purpose. Incubation takes six weeks, the 
male taking his turn to sit during the night, and 
the female during the day. 

Wonderful intelligence is shewn by the birds 
in adjusting the amount of warmth necessary for 
the incubation of the e During the night, 
early morning, and in the evening the body is 
rested fully on the bulk of the eggs, the outer 
ones being protected by the wing-feathers being 
spread over them. As the heat of the Fe | 
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increases, the body is at first slightly li 
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and then more and more so, the bird restin 

over the eggs on its haunches. At noon, i 
the heat is very great, the bird leaves the 
nest, and feeds close by till the heat moderates, 
when she resumes her task, the male bird reliev- 
ing his mate at dark. From twelve to fifteen 
chicks are generally hatched. A few years ago, 
artificial incubators were used, the eggs being 
removed from the nest as soon as laid. But it 
has been found better to allow the birds to hatch 
their own eggs. If properly fed on the nest as 
well as after the hatching, the ostrich will begin 
to lay again generally in three weeks or a month, 
and thus bring out three and even four broods in 
ayear. If the incubator is used, there will be 
frequent failure from improper application of 
heat ; and it is said that the young thus brought 
out are not so robust as those hatched naturally. 
The parent birds turn all the eggs in the nest very 
carefully once a day. The young birds are very 
delicate, requiring constant attention for some 
months, especially as they are very susceptible to 
cold and wet, and are subject to intestinal worms. 
A decoction of the root of the pomegranate is 
found to be the best cure for these pests. 

There is a great difference in the feather-pro- 
ducing quality of ostriches; some yielding only 
three pounds’ worth at a clipping, while others 
yield as much as fifteen pounds’ worth. A good 
deal no doubt depends on the condition of the 
birds while the feathers are growing. The prac- 
tice, at first followed, of pulling or drawing the 
feathers has been abandoned. In order to get the 
feathers when they were in their most perfect state, 
they had to be drawn before they were quite ripe, 
which not only caused great pain to the bird 
and excessive bleeding, but seriously injured the 
feather-producing properties of the wings, which 
after that yielded only distorted and comparatively 
valueless quills. 

Though ostriches can be kept in every part 
of Cape Colony, except perhaps in the higher 
cold mountainous table-lands, they undoubtedly 
thrive best in the extensive karroo plains which 
are the natural habitat of the birds. It may be 
taken as a rule that where the merino sheep 
thrive there the ostrich will also do well. Both 
animals prefer a dry, warm, well-drained karroo 
country to that near the coast, where the cold 
winds and soaking rains in winter in particular 
are very detrimental to them, The same may be 
said of the high cold plateaus, which in common 
with the cool lands, are devoid of the saline 
plants, such as the Mesembryanthemum and Sal 
Sala Salsa, which containing as they do a large 
proportion of soda, potash, &. in a highly suc- 
culent form, are so necessary to the health of both 
birds and sheep, but particularly of the ostrich. 
In the karroo plains too are found growing a 

t variety of nutritive plants Pa different 
inds, many of them highly aromatic, and ex- 
cellent tonics ; whereas in the grass lands there 
is no choice or variety of food. The wider the 
range which can be allowed for the birds, the 
better they are found to thrive. Instinct teaches 
them to select the kind of food best adapted to 
them in the various seasons, and under the many 
— of circumstances to which they are sub- 
jec 


Ostrich chicks which have been bred near the 


not so well developed or so hardy as those bred 
and reared in their natural home. However, full. 
grown birds do fairly well in a grass country in 
well-selected, properly sheltered localities, pro. 
vided they are supplied with the proper amount 
of nourishment of a suitable kind and have plenty 
of broken bones given them, ~ 

It is surprising how very tame the domesticated 
birds become, except when ae They will 
allow you to approach them quite closely without 
being alarmed. They will take food from your 
hand and peck at the buttons of your coat. They 
will swallow food in ogee as large as oranges, 
The gullet passes spirally round their long necks, 
down which the — of food can be easily 
traced. The wild aloe and cactus leaves when cut 
up are very acceptable to them, and serve valuable 
medicinal purposes as well, In feeding they do 
not masticate, but strip the leaves and tender 
shoots off their favourite plants, and in like 
manner gather the grass seeds. 

The beautiful white plumes so highly prized by 
the ladies all over the world grow on the ends of 
the wings of the male birds. A good bird in his 

rime will yield from twenty to forty of these, 
Gesidés a few black feathers also from the wings, 
The tail feathers are not nearly so valuable or so 
beautiful. The hen also yields fine plumes from 
her wing-tips, but they are generally spotted and 
flecked with gray, and are called ‘feminines,’ 
Those which in the male bird are black, are 
gray with her. 

From one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and thirty good long feathers ge to —— ; they 
are always sold by weight, and are all sent to the 
English market, packed carefully in cases with a 
plentiful supply of pepper or tobacco strewn 
amongst them, to keep the moths away. Each 
case is carefully sewn up in bagging with nume- 
rous seals at the seams, to guard against their 
being tampered with. The sorting of the feathers 
after clipping is a work requiring considerable 
care, in order that they may be sold to the best 
advantage. 

There is no difficulty in disposing of any 
quantity of feathers that may be produced. There 
are dealers all over the colony ready to purchase 
at all times; and in all the large towns in the 
colony regular market-days are established for 
the public sale of them. Shipped to this country 
just as they are taken from the birds, without 
any dressing, they are on their arrival in Great 
Britain, dressed, trimmed, and dyed to suit the 
taste of the day. 

Notwithstanding, however, the large profits to 
be made from ostrich-farming, there is a cer- 
tain amount of risk to the colonist in neglecting 
other industries for this more lucrative one, 
seeing how dependent the feather is for its value 
upon fashion, A large extent of corn-land has 
been turned into ostrich-camps, and the choicest 
parts of the sheep-walks are similarly inclosed and 
used for the same purpose. 

Still there is ample room in the Cape Colony 
for young men of the right sort, and every prospect 
of their doing well. One piece of advice however, 
we would venture to give to any inclined to try 
their fortunes out there ; it is this: If you have 
capital, don’t invest it till you have the experi- 
ence of a year or so, One from the old country 


coast and kept there till they attain maturity are 


has much to unlearn before he will willingly 
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rofit re thy experience of the older colonists— 

e thinks he knows better; and goes on fre- 
quently in his errors; and only begins to do 
well when he has paid dearly with the loss of 
what capital he had, for the practical experience 
Di - to enable him to succeed in his 
und g- 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Christmas week of last year found us travel- 
ling on a railway in the west country. Though 
cold, the day was clear and sunny. 

The last bell rings—a moment's pause; the 
train begins to move. We are off, and soon 
get up speed. Here are a few rough jottings 
from our note-book. 

Opposite, in the same compartment of the 
carriage, sits a young man. An elderly lady 
wrapt up in furs is ever casting anxious looks 
upon him, His features are sharp and pale, his 
quick restless glance contrasting with his general 
air of languor and exhaustion, while there is also 
a something too bright in his dark lustrous eyes, 
which makes one afraid. The lady is evidently 
his mother, and a whole melancholy history 
unfolds itself. 

A spectacled German, with thick moustache and 
beard, reads the Allgemeine Zeitung. He appears 
to be greatly interested in his paper, for there is 
a smile on his countenance ; every little while he 
brightens up, and a ‘Ya, ya, ya!’ escapes his lips. 

Here, one remarks passing objects, while glanc- 
ing from the journal in his hand ; there another 
appears listless, and to care very little for any- 
thing ; while a passenger in the corner, comthttably 
wrapt up in a plaid, is fast asleep. 

The train has ——— A guard bawls out the 
name of the station, but it is not every one who 
can understand him. The man seated in the 
corner, after a series of nods, each lower and 
more sudden than that which preceded it, opens 
his sleepy eyes, starts up, and instinctively clutch- 
ing about him, lays hold of carpet-bag, umbrella, 
and hat-box, and breathlessly inquires: ‘ What sta- 
tion?’ On hearing it named, and finding that 
his fears of having overshot the station are ground- 
less, he calms down, says ‘ All right !’ and, subsid- 
ing into his former state of quiescence, already is 
fast asleep. 

Again the train moves on—slow, quick, quicker. 
We speed along, away and away, leaving behind 
the densely peopled town with its smoke and 
busy pent-up thousands, many of whom toil long 
weary hours for scanty bread. On yonder emi- 
nence stands a farm-house, surrounded by leafless 
trees ; a Robin-redbreast is perched on the wicket- 
gate ; its little beak moves, but its song is unheard. 
The ploughman, with his sleek team drawing the 
rich brown loamy furrows, does not even look at 
the passing train, for he is accustomed to it. The 
whistling ploughboy, however, turns round, and 
his long gaze follows us. Then a noble mansion 
rises, Wealth does not always yield peace. Alone, 
does it ever? Yet let us respect the guinea-stamp 
when impressed on worthy gold. Now we pass a 
lowly dwelling, one of a row in the outskirts of a 
town. It is close on the line, and as the train is 
slowing, we casually obtain a glimpse of the 
interior, A poor mother is blowing the embers 


of a scanty fire; but its feeble flicker only ex- 
hibits a scene of wretchedness, She herself is 
ill-clad ; a sickly child is on her knee; and 
several others, squalid and in tatters, cower 
shivering around her. Already the sad scene is 
left far ‘behind. We stop—start again—and now 
we are speeding rapidly along, away and away ! 

How odd that the rattling, the jingling, the 
shaking, the motion, the whizzing panting stea: 
and all the confused noises of the train, shoul 
shape themselves into music! Yet so itis, Now 
we hear Mozart’s Magic Flute; again it is Bee- 
thoven’s Symphonie Pathétique; but how loud, 
wild, impetuous, and fast it is getting! We can 
fancy it to be almost like a dream of the 
master’s. How could any musicians keep up with 
such time! It is almost too fast for us, favoured 
listeners, to follow, yet we are fully conscious 
that every note is rendered. The movement slows 
again, now shaping itself in plaintive sweetness 
to an air of Handel’s; but the time still con- 
tinuing to slacken—note after note unlinks and 
separates itself from its next note; the melody 
becomes disjointed, rests widen, and now, all 
connection snapt, the air can no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

On that height is a dark-green pinewood, with 
here and there a slender white stem shewing like 
a silvery streak against the dark trees. In the 
foreground, a solitary labourer on ‘the dreary 
flat’ is digging turf and bringing in the land. 

Strange to be thus yoked to a fire-fleet magic 
steed, and carried along in comfort at such a 
pace. On arches we cross river and stream ; piles 
of masonry or viaducts lead over the vale. Now 
rough walls of rock suddenly rise high on each 
side, and with the loud scream of the steam- 
whistle deafening our ears, we enter and speed 
through the heart of the mountain. Pendent 
icicles alone catch the distant light. At a large 
opening above, the heavy water-drip has formed 
a thick white incrustation of ice. The tunnel 
gleams in rare beauty, like a stalactite cavern or 
some dream of enchantment, flickering with jewelled 
splendour, as the engine shoots glimmering flames 
through the unearthly darkness on the crystalline 
ice. Last time we passed through this tunnel, 
there was no frost, but the rocks were moist 
from recent rain, and caught the light, reflecting 
it in a singular manner. On looking out we felt 
that there was motion somewhere ; but backwards 
or forwards, with the reflections or ourselves, could 
not be distinguished as they flitted past, wavering 
like phosphorus on a wall. 

Still careering onwards, the hot panting steed 
thunders along, away and away! Now we emerge 
from darkness into light; and what glorious 
scenery bursts at once on the delighted eye! 
Bright-blue sky, high mountains, a noble river 
gleaming like a mirror, and seen between the 
slender stems of young beech-trees growing 
on the bank. The trees are richly twined 
garlanded with trailing ivy, and appear fresh and 
fair, even when without their own summer foliage. 
The brow of one mountain is crowned with a 
wreath of snow; another to the north is altogether 
veiled in white ; while the loftiest is netted down 
the sides with ribs of ice, shewing like veins of 
calcareous spar in dark ironstone, Around, all 
is lovely ; the air nevertheless is bitter chill. 

We now run along the margin of a broad river, 
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its gentle ripple lapping the railway embankment. 
Fast steamers, slow barges with reddish-brown 
sails, tall-masted ships, and great rafts of wood 
enliven the scene. 

Ships assemble here from every clime. Those 
going down the river, newly painted, are smart, 
trim, and taught ; while some of those passing up 
have lost their fresh look, and are quite weather- 
beaten. One is being towed up whose bulwarks 
have been washed away; she only carries jury- 
masts, and is sadly battered and disabled. Such 
is life. There on yon sedgy islet, mirrored on 
the tide, sits a heron motionless; the train whizzes 

but the bird moves not; so still, it seems 
ike a charmed ibis painted on a mummy-case— 
the impersonation of Meditation. 

Now we are high above the level of the river. 
A wagon jogs slowly—how slowly—along, on the 
road beneath. It is out of sight. We speed along, 
and it is already miles behind us. There, on 
the water-brink, stands an ancient castle, where 
the feudal baron in olden days sat with his 
retainers at the festive board. Times are without 
doubt changed for the better, notwithstanding the 
cuckoo note about ‘the good old times.’ The 
working man nowadays is better educated and 
possesses more substantial comforts than the upper 
classes of those days could possibly attain to for 
love or money. How ludicrous it is to see that 
dog on the chain snarling, bouncing, barking. 
and getting quite furious at the passing train. 
See what a frantic state of excitement he has 
worked himself into. Yet his barking is unheard ; 
his efforts, so much ‘labour lost.’ Now the line 
crosses over streets, and runs right through an 
old churchyard; sparrows sit beruffled on the 
cold snowy graves ; a cock stands crowing cheerily 
on a tombstone. Across the river, some half- 
dozen miles distant, and at the foot of sloping 
hills, lies a village gleaming in the sunshine, each 
house peacefully mirrored on the blue deep, which 
for placid loveliness might be Leman’s Lake. 

The train stops a little way short of the station, 
and ‘ Tickets ready, please, from the guard rouses 
us from our musings. 

As we follow the stream of people on the plat- 
form, and mark how eager each one of the great 
crowd is to get on to his or her destination, we 
wonder if many of them are destined to spend a 
really merry Christmas, 


COMPARATIVE BRILLIANCY OF LIGHTS. 


A French savant M. Bertin, has drawn up a 
table shewing the relative intensity of various 
lights, solar light being placed as one thousand. 
According to this table, the electric light stands 
at two hundred and fifty, the ‘Drummond’ or 
oxy-hydrogen light at from twenty-four to fifteen, 
according to its regulation; a gas-burner with 
chimney and ‘forced’ flame, one and a half; 
with ordinary flame, one ; Carcel or Moderator 
lamp, one; and candle of five to the pound, 
one-seventh. This of course relates to intensity 
or quality of light, not to quantity ; and shews 
that the electric light is equal in point of purity 
to twelve hundred and fifty candles. A corre- 
spondent of Nature points out that in the 

trum, electric light from Jablochkoff’s candle 
shews a combination of the electric and lime-light 
spectra. 


ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED BICYCLES, 


One of the most curious applications of the 
electric light is that communicated by Mr James 
Tyman to Design and Work. He states that using 
the hind-wheel of his bicycle as a motor for the 
magneto-electric machine, and having the carbons, 
with necessary apparatus for regulating their 
adjustment, fixed on the front of the Peco sg 
he obtains a steady light equal to one hundred 
and twenty candle-power, and lighting up a 
dark road at night to the distance of -two 
hundred yards ahead. It is stated that the 
apparatus occupies the room of a small valise, 
and costs about five pounds. An obvious objec- 
tion to this seems to be that whenever the bicycle 
stops, the rider will be left in total darkness, 
unless the small battery named as part of the 
equipment is powerful enough to maintain the 
light for a time after the electro-magnets have 
ceased to act. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Tux dying Year's departing breath 
Blows bitter o’er the blighted lea, 

While Nature droops, defloured with death, 
From withered shrub to naked tree ; 
The restless clouds, with scowling glee, 

Are mustering thick across the sky ; 

The torrent rushes rapidly ; 
The brittle leaves sweep whirling by. 


O wailing Wind! whose trembling tones 
Around my shivering window play, 

I love to hear thy mournful moans ; 
They make me glad, yet make me wae, 
O Robin ! on the leafless spray, 

Sing on thy silvery song to me ; 

It tells me of the year’s decay, 
And soothes my soul, yet wets my e’e. 


I look along the wintry wold, 
While, crowding on my mirrored mind, 
Sad thoughts and vain regrets unfold 
My weary waste of life behind. 
E’en through the present year, I find 
My life has borne but rotten fruit, 
Groping along like Cupid blind 
In quest of Joy at Folly’s foot. 


Ye wealthy wights who never know 
The want of clothing, food, and coal, 
Think how the bitter frost and snow 
Must lacerate the homeless soul ! 
While in your carriages ye roll, 
From want and poverty secure, 
Ye’ll never miss from Fortune’s scroll 
A fraction to the helpless poor. 


The stage of Life is stranger far 
Than any stage theatrical, 
From birth to death, from peace to war, 
In lowly cot or lordly hall. 
The best of us are apt to fall 
In spite of promises sincere. 
Almighty God, Who govern’st all, 
O guide us through the coming year ! 
Ayton. J. Be 
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